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11.  Geographically,  the  leptospiroses   are   found  throughout   the
world, but different types of leptospires occur in various areas.
12.  The special conditions of domestic animal husbandry, practiced
on a large scale only since 1900, account for the emergence of
certain leptospiroses as new diseases.
Leptospira icterohaernorrhagiae and Leptospira canicola
From an animal disease point of view it is difficult to separate
L. icterohoamorrhagiae and L. canicola for the purpose of descrip-
tion and discussion; consequently, they will be treated under the
one heading.
Synonyms and History. A disease in man characterized by
fever, jaundice, and petechial hemorrhages was observed as early
as 1800 by Larrey. That this disease was different from other sim-
ilar conditions was first noted in 1886 by Weil, after whom the
disease has been named. The cause of Weil's disease was deter-
mined in 1916 by Inada and co-workers to be an organism they
called Spirochaeta icterohaemorrhagiae. Subsequently, the organism
was found in the kidneys of field mice and then in field rats which
were considered to be the main reservoir of infection. This disease
was confused with yellow fever as late as 1928 by Noguchi and his
associates, who referred to their spirochete as Spirochaeta icteroides.
This organism is considered identical with Leptospira icterohcem-
orrhagiae, and yellow fever is now known to be caused by a fil-
trable virus.
A canine disease similar to the human infection was described
as early as 1850 by Hofer. It became epidemic in Germany in 1898
when it was first called Stuttgart disease. This infection did not at-
tract much attention until it was shown that Leptospira icterohcem-
orrhagiae was the etiological agent. In 1917 Courmont and Durand
found that puppies could be infected with the spirochetes which pro-
duced typical jaundice in man. Lukes, in 1924, and Krivacek, in
the same year, observed, in the tissues of dogs which had died of
Stuttgart disease, organisms which were morphologically identical
to L. icterohoamorrhagiae. In 1925 Okell, Balling, and Pugh
found the organism in epizootic jaundice in hunting dogs in England.
The canine strain of the organism was studied in 1928 by Klaren-
beek, of Holland, who referred to it as Spirochaeta ictero-uraemia
cams. This organism was subsequently admitted to be the classical
organism Leptospira icterohcemorrhagiae, or, as called in German
literature, Spirochaeta icterogenes.
In 1931 Klarenbeek and Schufrner recognized that another
species, now called Leptospira canicola, was the cause of a consider-
able percentage of the leptospirosis of dogs. They found that this or-
ganism differed serologically from the classical strains. Leptospira
canicola was isolated by Meyer and associates in 1937 in San Fran-